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THE VILLAGE BALL, 
OR ELLA’S BIRTH: DAY. 
**Nursed in the solitude of nature, she 
Became the soul of purity and grace, 
Tbe mirror of its native loveliness.” 





The village bells rung a merry peal, the morn 
appeared bright as the hopes of youth, and not 
a face but shone with joyous gladness. E.very 
one seemed full of business, some were seen go- 
ing to and fro, others were observed returning 
from the fields laden with the choicest flowers, 
while many a bashful maiden, full of joy and 
hope, sat gaily weaving a simple wreath of jes- 
samine. 

The village inhabitants were now attracted 
by the rapid approach of a travelling carriage 
and four. It stopped at the principal inn, and a 
Stranger of imposing appearance alighted. It 
was easily secn that he was a person of conse- 
quence—the haughty, yet graceful dignity of 
his whole demeanor, spoke at once his rank, and 
even the courteous urbanity of his manner 
seemed to say, “ it is only condescension.” 

Addressing himself to his host, he enquired 
the reason of the bustle in the village— 

«« Why, your honor,” answered the Landlord, 
whose name was Merton, “it is Miss Ella’s 
birth-day, and they are going to have a grand 
Ball.” 

«And whois Miss Ella 2?” asked the Stranger. 

«And have you not heard of Miss Ella 
Cleveland? she is the pride of our Village—be- 
loved by the young, and adored by the old, she 
is never seen, but admiration and blessings fol- 
low her footsteps.” 

«She must certainly bea prodigy of wonder,” 
sarcastically observed the Strauger, “ but I sup- 
pose, that joined to this perfection of mind she 
is old. and ngliness personified.” 

«Miss Ella Cleveland old and ugly! nay, 
now you do but banter me; why the sun never 
shone upon a lovelier creature, and as to ege, 
this day she numbers but seventeen summers.” 

‘Ave, [had forg. tten that to-day, the village 
celebrates her birth—and so this peerless Ella 
is young, lovely, and amiable—is it so good 
Landlord »” 

‘T do entreat you to see and judge for your- 
self,” replied Mr. Merton; ‘ come this evening 
to the Mansion, and if you do not say Miss Ella 
is lovely as an angel, then*never call me Land- 
lord again.’ 

‘A fair offer, ‘pon hononr,’ cried the Stranger, 
whom we shall call Mr. Beverly. — and | ac- 


| come at the Mansion—will [ be considered an 


intruder 2? 

‘Ah! no, indeed, I'll warrant you wil] be made 
welcome, the father of Ella Cleveland is famed 
for kind hospitality.” 

* Well, with your permission,’ said Mr. Be 
verly,* I will now retire to change my dress, for 
I must.put on all my graces to do honour to this 


i.charming Fila.’ 
Should pay--/ 


That evening the lights blazed in the man- 





sion of Mr. Cleveland—the village maidens, 
bright with rosy health and cheerfulness, were 
thronging there—some attended by a gay and 
gallant youth, while others breathed a secret 
wish that they would appear pleasing in the eye 
of ‘him they loved best.’ 

Among the numerous visitants was our friend, 
Mr. Merton, and with him appeared the elegant 
Stranger, Mr. Beverly, who, advancing into the 
Hall, was presented to Mr, Cleveland, and re- 
ceived with mingled politeness and kindness. — 
On entering the room, where the dancers were 
assembled, Mr. Beverly's attention was rivetted 
on a lovely girl on whom he could not look with- 
out instant emotion. Iler face and features 
were illumined with sweet expression, and there 
was in her countenance such sense and inno 
cence united, that it was impessible to behold 
without wishing to know her. She was modest 
ly attired in a white muslin dress—a white sa 
tin ribbond bound her slender waist, and flowed 
to the ground, while a half blown rose wis the 
sole and simple ornament of her head. 

‘Merton, my wise Landlord,’ cried Mr. Be- 
verly, ‘you have conquered—that lovely fe- 
male must be Filla, and I no longer wonder at 
what you have said.’ 

‘Ah! I knew your doubts would al! end when 
you had scen her,’ answered the delighted Mr. 
Merton, ‘ but come shall I present you ” 

‘Nay, one moment wait,’ replied Mr. Bever 
ly, ‘for see, she is going to dance.’ 

Filla, for it was indeed her, was now led up to 
the top of the dance. Her graceful form ap 
peared «ll animation, and the enraptured Mr 
Beverly followed her light footsteps through all 
the mazes of the sprightly figure. When it had 
concluded. he turned to seck his good friend, 








cept the challenge—but will a Stranger be wel- 


the Landlord, whom he found in close conver- 
sation with Mr. Cleveland, 

Upon Mr. Beverly expressing a wish to be in- 
troduced to Miss Cleveland, ber father led bim 
towards her — Ella received his compliments 
with a blush, but the intelligence which flashed 
froma her dark and eloquent eye penetrated his 
heart, and he felt that to be beloved by Ella, he 
would willingly resiga rank, fortune, all. 

He spent a delightful half hour in conversa- 
tion with her, and was as much charmed with 
her’mind as he had been by ber lovely unaffect- 
ed manner. To 8it beside her all the evening 
would have been the height of happiness, but 
Mr. Beverly knew that he could not hope to en- 
gross her attention from all the company, and 
rising he bowed to her with a regret he could il- 
ly disguise. 

Where was now all the lofty grandeur of the 
haughty Mr Beverly ?—all bad fled, all van- 
quished by the unobtrusive graces of a village 
maiden—he could scarcely credit the evidence 
of bis own senses—and the proud Mr. Beverly, 
he, who had scorned the noble and wealthy city 


belles, he, who had mingled in the gay and al- 





luring circles of bigh birth and fashion, was now 
conquered by the resistless charms of innocent 
loveliness! 

Such were his feclings, es he sat in total ab- 
straction, unmindful of all that passed around 
him, except only when Ella would occasionally 
address a few words to him, then he would start 
and look so conscious that Ella thought it was 
only common politeness made ber wish to sit 
beside him and beguile his mind from painful 
thoughts. 

* Come,’ said she, playfully, «you must dance 
or I shall fear our mirth annoys you’ 

‘And would Ella wish fo see me happy ” 

‘Undoubtedly, replied Ella, blushing at the 
fixed expression of his look, ‘I would have all 
around me happy.’ 

‘So young, and artless, and yet so bighly gift 
ed,’ exclaimed Beverly, gazing on ber. 

‘ Nay,’ said Ella, ‘do not flatter, or I shall be 
compelled to run away from you.’ 

She gave him a lively smile as she said this, 
andere he could return an answer ber hand 
Was claimed for the ensuing dance. We will 
not fatigue our readers with a longer detail of 
the festivities ofthe birth-night ball,—suffice it 
to say, that before its conclusion, Mr. Beverly 
really admired Ella more than he thought he 
could ever have admired woman, and upon bis 
return to the village inn, that night, or rather 
next morning, he told Mr. Merton, that he 
‘contemplated staying a few weeks in the vil. 
lage, that he might have an opportunity of view- 
ing the surrounding-country.’ 

‘And perhaps the views around Cleveland 


| Fail may be worth observing,’ replied Mr. Mer- 


ton, with a good humoured but penetrating look. 

Mr. Beverly, rather embarrassed, answered 
simply, ‘that the scenery was indeed sublime, 
and well worthy the attention of a traveller.’ 

* Truc. said Merton, ‘and the beauty of its 
fair inhabitants will repay the delay cf afew 
days.’ 

Mr Beverly felt as a boy when canght in a 
fault. He coloured, stammered, and looked ont 
at the window. Recovering, be coldly and 
prondly observed, ¢ that it could not be surpris- 
ing fur any one to feel an interest for Miss 
Cleveland.’ 

So saying, he abruptly left the room, and in 
the retirement of his chamber, reflected with 
anxiety on bis recent acquaintance with Ella, 
and condemned his own folly in suffering his 
thoughts thus to dwell on a female whom he 
had beheld only in the glitter of a ball room,— 
He could not help recalling with pensiveness 
the time when he looked on female charms as 
he would have gazed on a beautiful flowerwwith 
admiration, but no interest. and he half deter- 
mined on “seeking safety in fight” But be 
found it impossible to come to this conelusion— 
the artless and interesting Eila seemed perpetu- 
ally before his eyes, and he sighed involuntarily 
as his heart told him that absence would have 
no effect in eradicating the impression that a 
simple unsophisticated child of nature had 
made, Ambition bad once been the ruling 
principle of the gay, the high-born Mr Bever- 
ly—but love triumphed over ambition. and Mr, 
Beverly now thought that to gain the undivided 
affection of Ella Gleveland, was his only and 
greatest wish, 

On his return to the dining room, the remains 
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of agiiation were still sisibleon his countenance, 
and he was unusually abstracted and pensive.— 
All this could not eseape the notice of his ob- 
serving landlord, who, however, thought it seri 
ous enough to abstain from raillery. Por this, 
Beverly thanked him in bis heart, and it increas- 
ed his regard for his good landlord, which never 
afterwards was forgotten. 

And what were Ella's thoughts respeeting Mr 
Beverly 9—I[t ts true she thought him a very 
pleasing man, and certainly the most elegant 
she had seen, but when her father rallied her on 
the handsome Stranger’s attentions, she parried 
his.attacks with playful composure 
must pat suppose from this account, that Ella 
was cold or heariless—no, far from it-—HEila was 


My reader | 


the most sensitive, and most gentle girl in the | 


world—but she was not made up of romance— 
and though the graceful Stranger had patd her 
more attention than he had shewn to others, yet 
she considered it merely as acompliment to ber 
birth-day, and it is certain, if Mr. Beverly had 
left the village, Ela would bave forgotten she 
had ever seen him—but it is also certain, that it 


was with no displeasure she saw him soon after | 


dinner advancing towards the house. 

She met him at the door with a frank and un- 
embarrassed air—Mr Beverly felt painfully con 
fused at first, but Ella's playful sweetness reas- 
sured him:—he soon regained his usual ease, 
and after spending a delightful evening with 
Billa and her father, he returned to his lodgings, 
more and more convinced that with Ella alone 
he could enjoy happiness. 

Several weeks passed ina suecession of calm 
and delicious pleasure. Mr Beverly daily visit- 
ed Ella; her presence was to him the home of 
love and joy, and those peacefal days were of- 
ten closed by an evening stroll in the still and 
delightful hour of summer twilight) The dect- 
sive question indeed had bot passed—he feared 


precipitation, and dreaded the possibility of | 


awakening from his enchanting dream, but the 
smile that lighted up his features when she ad 
dressed him, was too apparent to be mistaken— 
and the deepening of the rose on Flla’s cheek, 
whenever he appeared, soon revealed the tale 
that her pure and guileless heart was all his own, 

Ile at last eame to the resolution of confess- 
ing the secret of his heart, and Ella received 
the avowal with a timid blush—she spoke not, 
but the ineffable softness and innocence of the 
smile she gave him, spoke in sweeter language 
than words could tell, all that he could wish.— 
The marriage soon after took place—and it was 
pronounced by all. who saw the bride, that she 
had never looked more lovely. Mr. Merton de- 
clared himself the happiest of the happy—and 


her Father embraced her with tears of joy, of 


pride, and approbation ' 
They spent a few days of uninterrupted bliss 
at Cleveland Hall Ella gave a splendid ball to 
the loved companions of her youthful sports, 
eve she accompanied Mr. Beverly to the metro 
volis, and such was the winning sweetness of 
her smiles, and resistless kininess of ber man- 
ner, that her delighted friends declared, in the 
joy of their hearts, ¢ that the elegant Mrs. Be- 
verly still retained the lovely simplicity of Filla 
Cleveland.’ MARIA. 
<a 


PROM THE PHILADELPHIA CASKET OF JAN. 1828. 


FREDRICK LORENZA. 
Frederick Lorenza was a young man of libe- 
ral education and romantic disposition—his for 
tune was small, but like many before him, he 
aspired to a lidv of great wealth and heauty 
To say that her fortune was the magnet Weuld 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








be unjust, for he was really in love—he had ne- 
ver seen her at ber father s house, but had fre- 
quently met with her in company.and at church, 
but Miss Rosaline Traey (his beloved) thought 
not of him,she had heard bis name. seen him, 
bat searcely remembered his features—she was 
ofa gay and volatile disposition, and her heart 


Was not an easy conquest. Her father, proud of 


his wealth, assumed some consequence in the 
neighborhood—be had purchased a handsome 
situation In the eountry, and dignified it with 
the title of Oak Land. His daughter was re- 
ect circle, and Lorenza’s 
d to allow him to mingle 
much in fashionable life, so that he was met one 
of the favoured few, but chance sometimes 
brings astonishing things to pass. One very fine 
morning in Autumn, Lorenza had passed in 
walking. with no other companion than his dog, 
people in love are fond of walking.) No pros: 
pect delighted him so much as the wild scenery 
of Oak Land, and he was so much in the habit 
of going in that direction, that when his busi 

ness would not admit of being left, his dog would 
go the same round without him—but that walk 
was big with fate—his dog left bim for a mo 

ment, returned whining, and made a great ma 

ny dumb signs for bis master to follow—at last, 
Lorenza went—the dog led him to a ditch, but 
what was his surprise, when he found a man 
nearly suffocated in it! with much difficulty be 
got him out, and found it was Mr. Tracy, poor 
man! He had fallen from his high estate! he 
lost his footing in attempting to cross, and the 
ditch received him in its soft miry bosom, and 
spread its muddy waters arcund him—what 
sweet variety in Oak Land! but no language 
can paintthe rapture of Lorenza—he had saved 
the life of the father of Rosaline—what pros- 
peets were opening before him! Rosaline would 
return his services with gratitude, perhaps with 
love. Such thoughts oceupted bis mind as he 
assisted Mr. Tracy home.  Rosaline received 
thea? at the door very much surprised at seeing 
her fatherin such a situation, but when she 
learnt he was not injured, her countenance re- 
sumed its accustomed cheerfulness. Mr. Tracy 
retired with a servant to change his dress, and 
Miss Tracey conducted Lorenza to the parlour. 
One of the first wishes of bis heart was gratified 
—he was alone with the lady he adored, but 
even then he felt his situation rather awkward. 
The language of his heart would have been to 
have told her of his adoration, but that polite- 
ness forbade—a more reflecting mind than Ro- 
saline’s would have discovered, by his half-ut- 
tered sentences. and confused answers, and the 
frequent changes of his countenance, that it pro- 
ceeded from another cause than bashfulness— 
but Rosaline spent nota thought about it. Mr. 
Tracy gave Lorenza an invitation to call again ; 
an invitation that was not unheeded. Next 
morning Lorenza was the earliest visiter at Oak 
L.and—was it to enquire after Tracy’s health ? 
no—there was a seltish feeling—it was to hear 
the music of Rosaline’s voiee—to insinuate him- 
self. if possible, inte her favor. He was received 
with friendship, and often repeated his visits— 
still he was tortured with uncertainty. Rosa- 
line might view him with indifference; he was 
sensible she must be ignorant of his feelirgs, 
without a declaration on his part—siill he found 
his bashfulness a great impediment—at last he 
presumed so far as to send her a letter—Oh! 
what moments cf suspense! what torture, till 
he should know her sentiments of him! He 
thought her the most beautiful and accomplish- 
ed being on earth, and murmured at the fate 
that confined him to one form; were he a bird 


stricted to a very s 
fortune was too Jitnit 
! 






ora fly, he might be with her in her muments 
of retirement, when the mind is under oo re- 
straint; hear the song she sang for herself 
alone ; admire the works of her pencil, and most 
of all, at that truly critical period of his lite, 
mark her countenance as she read his letter, 
and know his doom without the mortification of 
a personal or written With such 
thoughts as these he retired to rest. As dreams 
are a continuation of thoughts through the day, 
it is not to be wondered at if they are often ve- 
ry singular, The hopes and regrets of Loren- 
za were soon buried in sleep—he dreamed that 
he had pined away, and died broken-hearted, 
and was immediately transformed inte an oys- 
ter. Hewes surrounded by thousands of his 


refus il 


companions, and had scarcely become familiar 





| a deep impression on his mind. 


with his new situation, when he was grappled 
up by an oysterman, carried to market and sold 
—and who should be the purchaser but Mr, 
‘Tracy. As the power of reflection, and the 
acute sensibility of pain was still left him, bis 
situation was deplorable. Mr. Tracy had pur- 
chased «a large quantity of oysters, and invited 
his friends to a supper. No language can de- 
scribe the horror of his feelings while the sup- 
per was preparing—some of his companions 
were laid on hot coals, some were stewed, some 
fried, and others reserved to be eaten raw. 

The beautiful Rosaline and every thing (save 
his suffering) was forgotten—it was his fate to 
be brought alive to the table; there sat his be- 
loved Rosaline, like the queen of beauty, but 
her charms had lost their power—in bis human 
state he thought she had the most beautiful 
mouth and teeth in the world; now nothing in- 
spired him with such horror. But judge of his 
feeling when he heard her prefer raw oysters: 
and several of his companions were instantly 
opened and put on her plate. He thought of 
the wild cannibals of North America; there was 
no hope to cling to, and with trembling horror 
he awaited his fate. Had speech been allowed 
him, he would have said, Oh! Rosaline, cruel 
Rosaline! wilt thon not spare me? It was his 
fate to suffer next the cruel stroke that severed 
him from his shell—it did not deprive him of 
life. He was sensible of pain as he lay upon 
her plate; but when she raised him upon the 
fork to her mouth, and crushed him alive be- 
tween her teeth, heavens! what a moment! It 
was so horrible he awoke—and it was some time 
before he could persuade himself he was still a 
human being. It was but a dream—and it left 
In the morning 
he received 2 letter; he opened it and the sig- 
nature was Rosaline. She merely mentioned 
««she had received his letter, and as she could 
not judge for herself in a matter of so much im- 
portance, had delivered it to her father, and to 
his judgment she referred him” Poor Lorenza! 
his mind still agitated with his dream, was un- 
able to hear the contents of the letter, which he 
looked upon as the annihilation of all bis hopes. 
He felt himself the most miserable being in ex- 
istence—but he had gone too far to recede ; and 
with all the mortification of a proud spirit op- 
pressed with misfortune, he waited upon her fa- 
ther to hearhisdoom. Mr Tracy from his first 
acquaintance with Lorenza, bad conceived a 
great partiality for him. Le looked upon him 
as one of the few young men deserving of a bet- 
ter fortune—and contrary to the most flattering 
hopes of Lorenza, received him in a gracious 
manner. Rosaline too received him with smiles 


| —so that almost instantaneonsly he was raised 


from the depths of misery to the most exalted 
pinnacle of human happiness; and in a few 


| months the beautiful Rosaline joined her fate 
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with his His felicity was as great as could fall 
to the lot of humanity; still when a recollection 
of his dream crossed his mind. he felt an instinc- 
tive thrill of horror, and could never bear the 
sight of an oyster afterwards NORA 





FEMALE ENMUCATION. 


From the December number of the American 
Journal of Education which has just been received 
in this city, we extract the following passage on 
the education of Females, It is a portion of an in- 
tellizgent and well written article on that subject, 
which compr'ses one among the numerous essays 
with which this valuable journal is stored, 

| Philadelphia Album. 

** Whether the ancient languages ought 
to be studied by females, is a question with 
regard to which there is now, we believe, 
very little difference of opinion. This de- 
partment of intellectual cultivation is ad- 
vantageous to every mind; it refines and 
elevates the tenor of thought and expres- 
sion; it infuses taste ; and by the power of 
association, furnishes the imagination with 
beautiful images. The high mental and 
moral character of the better order of clas- 
sical writings, has also a silent but power- 
ful influence over the dispositions and the 
character of the young. 

“In several respects classical reading is 
as valuable to the female sex as to the male. 
It imparts accuracy and gracefulness of 
style, and consequently opens the mind to 
the improving influence of these qualities 
in all writing. But its practical utility in 
facilitating a full understanding of our own 
language, is an argument of no less weight, 
than that which is founded merely on the 
general consideration of intellectual im- 
provement. And, after all that can be said 
about the aid which may be obtained froma 
partial knowledge of grammar, and the oc- 
casional use of a dictionary, there is no 
shorter or surer way of acquiring a familiar 
knowledge of etymology, than a reasonable 
extent of reading in the classics. What 
this extent is, in particular cases, depends 
much on the circumstances and the mental 
character of individuals, as well as on a just 
proportioning of time to the various branch- 
es of education, according to their greater 
or less importance in reference to the use- 
ful purposes of life. 

**The French and the //alian, among the 
modern languages, have justly claimed a 
share of attention in the education of fe- 
males. ‘Tie extensive usefulness of the one, 
and the attractive elegance of the other, 
render them indispensible in all schools of 
a higher order, and of late years the Ger- 
man language has become hardly less im- 
portant from the increasing desire to pursue 
the noble productions of genius with which 
it abounds. But, indeed, there is none of 
the cotemporaneous languages of Europe, 
which an enlightened friend to female im- 
provement would not regard as widening 
the field of rational and profitable cultiva- 
tion ; provided the new acquirement did not 
cost the neglect of something more directly 
useful.” 

“ Accomplishments, as they are called, 











gay excite no corresponding emotion in his 


are, we think, matters of great importance, 
if they are such as to give greater interest 


or greater influence to female character.— | 


But we are far from thinking that a little 
poor or even tolerable playing on any in- 
strument, a little inacurate drawing, or any 
other imperfect attempt in any of the de- 
partments of art, is an aceomplishment.— 
Talents and taste are both needed here; 
and individuals who possess neither, had 
much better resort to something else, asa 
means of increasing personal attractions, or 
of contributing to the enjoyment of others. 
Not that we would discourave any thing by 
which taste may be cultivated or cherished. 
All we mean to say, is, that there is usual- 
ly too much anxiety about accomplishments, 
to the neglect of the great points which con- 
stitute a sensible and agreeable women.— 
Musicand painting exerta powerful, though 
ventle., influence on the mind; and much of 
their effects may, no doubt, be beneficially 
experienced without high talent or exces- 
sive labor. In this way a young lady vill 
be sure to keep these things ™ their proper 
place, as altogether subordinate; tn) which 
case no reasonable objection can be made 
to the cultivation of them. 

“ Needlework and domestic economy, 
though commonly considered as very ham- 
ble accomplishments, if admitted to be such 
at all—are indispensible to every lady who 
would maintain an intelligent control of 
what is peculiarly her province in the great 
business of promoting human happiness. 
There are, perhaps, instances in which an 
illiberal view of female character and influ- 
ence, assigns too much attention to these ob- 
jects—mechanical as indeed they are, and 
inferior to useful mental acquirements. — 
But the prevailing error seems rather to be 
that of slighting or neglecting these branch- 
es, as unworthy the notice of a young lady 
who expects to entrust such affairs to the 
management of others.” 





‘WARIETY. 


A HALF PAY OFFICER. 

There he sits—tall, thin and pale, a man 
of iron, all bone aud muscle, over whom 
sixty winters and forty campaigns have 
passed, leaving fewer wrinkles than wounds, 
He is bald. and that temple of thought, his 
lofty expansive forehead, terminates in 
shaggy black eyebrows, which partly con- 
ceal the bright, keen, inquisitive orbs, that 
rol! beneath them. You can find little in 
the expression of his face of sympathy with 
the affairs of others ; his features are move- 
less and husk like. 
those lips to mould themselves into a smile, 
and a joke from that mouth would sound like 
a merry tone from St-Paul’s. Yet there is 
nothing morose or cynical about him—an 
infant would not fear to entwine its arms 
about his neck—a ragged mendicant would 
not be afraid to solicit his charity. If he 
has no spirit of communion with his kind, 
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if the amusements of the young ard the | 








127 
bosom. it is not misanthropy. but disap- 
pointment, which has ossified the surface of 
his heart—for the heart is tremblingly alive 
at the core to every call of pity, to every 
tender and generous impulse; and the man 
whose looks you might fancy would “ freeze 
Spitzbergen,” has often earned the bless- 
ings of him who was ready to perish, and 
called from heaven a beam of joy to enlight- 
en the mansions of despair, though the soul¢ 
healing ray was never to visit his own 
breast. 

He loved passionately, was loved truly: 
but ** not even love can live on flowers.”°— 
He strove to hew a way to fortune with his 
sword—found honour, but not wealth—and 
after bootless years of hardship and suffer- 
ing, returned to his native land to bury his 
betrothed one, (they told him she died of a 
broken heart.) and sink into that bemocked, 
unconsidered thing—a half-pay officer, 

oa 

There is one thing which should cause 
our desires for the things of earth to be few 
and transient. It is the dubious and mourn- 
ful uncertainty which bends like a spectre 
over our childhood and our riper years; 
which frowns at our ideal pictures of bliss 
and they are gone! Life is full of chances 
and changes; and if our wayfaring now is 
smooth and green, and sprinkled with spots 
of sunshine, how may it change with the 
changing hour, and the rough paths of exis- 
tence lie before us, to be trod in weariness ? 
And who can tell how soon this feverish 
being may be given up; and the /ast change 
come? 


as 


s « 


—‘‘Is it when spring’s first gale 

Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie ’ 
Is it when roses in our path grow pale?— 

They have one season—atu are ours to die !” 





The human heart revolts against oppres- 
sion, and is soothed by gentleness, as the 
waves of the ocean rise in proportion to the 
violence of the winds, and sink, with the 
breeze, into mildness and serenity. 


Politeness —There is something so ex- 
tremely pleasing in the nature of this near- 
ly half virtue, (if the reader will allow the 
pirase,) that it seems to varnish over even 
the blemishes of men‘s characters: and al- 
though it does not exactly put a gloss on 
the deformity of vice, it almost appears to 
diminish its depravity. 

The Scottish Poets.—AMNan Cunningham, 
it appears, is about to publish a prose Ro- 
mance, bearing the name of Sir Michael 
Scott. of whose fame our songs and legends 
full. The Border Wizard w the 
Faustus of Britain, with this material dif- 
ference-—the devil conjured the German, 
but the more fortunate Scott vanquished 
the devil. ‘The author has woven into his 
narrative many of the dark beliefs and po- 
etic superstitions of the people; and pro- 
mises a kind of Northern Arabian Nights, 
full of wild deeds and marvellous adven- 
tures. —[ Literary Gaz. 
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The following solution of the Logograph which | T 
appeared in the last number of the Garland, 1s r 
from the Salurday Evening Post : 


The whole word is symanee. 


From it may be made the following, which are | 

written in the order in which they occur: | 
Goat East Ten 
Rat Stan-bridge Neut 
Nest Grates Near 
Great Tar Seat 
Net Sca Tea 
Tan Stern Rent 
Far Tag or Tags Star 
Gretna Ant est 
Art Rags Sent 
Rage Tares Rent 
Age Eat Grant 
‘Tears Grate Get 
Kage Stage Tear 
Anger Nag Set 
Sage Targe 
Stag Gate 

It is strange if you dont guess me now. 
STRANGE, 
———- — 


With books, as with companions, it is of 
more consequence to know which to avoid, 
than which to choose ; for good books are as 
scarce as good companions, and in both in- 
stances, all that we can learn from bad ones 
is that so much time has been worse than 
thrown away. That writer does the most, 
who gives his readers the most knowledge, 
and takes from him the /east time. 
eT - <sommeeees 

POETRY. 








FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
A PARTING SONG. 


When will ye think of me, my friends ? 
When will ye think of me? 
—When the last red light of the sunny day 
From the rock and the river is passing away, 
When the air with a deepening hush is fraught, 
And the heart grows burdened with tender thought; 
Then let it be! : 


When will ye think of me, kind friends ? 
When will ye think of me ? 
—When the rose of the rich mid-summer time, 
Is filled with the hues of its glorious prime ; 
When ye gather its bloom, asin bright hours fled, 
From the walks where my footsteps no more may 
tread, 
Then let it be! 


When will ye think of me, sweet friends ? 
When will ye think of me? 

When the sudden tears o’erflow your eye 

At thé sound of some olden melody ; 

When ye bear the voice of a mountain stream ; 

When ye feel the charm of a poet’s dream ; 
Then let it be! 


Thus let my memory be with you, friends ! 
Thus ever think of me! 

Kindly and gently, but as of one 

For whom ’tis well to be fled and gone, 

As a bird from a chain unbound ; 

As of a wanderer whose home is found— 
So let it be! 





RESIGNED OLD AGE. 


Cover’d in fortune’s shade, I rest reclin’d, 

My griefs all silent, and my joys resign’d, 

With patient eve life's evening gloom survey, 

Nor shake the out-hasteping sands, nor bid them 
stay, (4. EAu, 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 

















HE DYING BLIND BOY TO HIS MOTHER. 


his pathetic poem is copied from an English pub- 
lication, called the Wontp. Whoever can read 
the plaintive strains of the poet, and not experi- 
ence an emotion difficult to be surpressed, must 
possess feelings different from those which act 
upon our hearts.— Lit. Cadet. 


Mother, Lam dying now, 

Death’s cold damps are on my brow ! 
Leave me not—each pang grows stronger, 
Patient watch a little longer. 
Sweet itjis your voice to hear, 
Though dull and heavy grows mine ear ; 
Wait and take my last adieu, 
Never mother lov’d like you! 

Though your form I ne’er might see, 
Your image was not bid from me— 
Stamp’d on my adoring mind, 
Beautiful but undefin’d ; 

Ever fair and ever bright, 
That vision fill’d me with delight, 
Weli | knew whate’er might be : 
Those oft-prais’d forms I could not see, 
Might I all their beauty view, 

None of them would rival you.* 

Life to me was sweet and dear, 

While I livid the tales to hear, 

Told by y wintry hearth, 

All to make your blind boy mirth ; 
And I lov’d my voice to join 
In chorus of those bymns divine, 

By which you fondly taught your boy, 
To look to Heaven with hope and joy, 
Sun or moon I could not see, 

But love measured time for me, 

When your kiss my slumber broke, 
Then I knew the morn had woke ; 
And when came the hour to pray, 
Then I knew ’twas close of day, 

When J heard the loud winds blow, 
And I felt the warm fire glow, 

Then I t:new ‘twas winter wild, 

And kept at honse—your helpless child ! 
When the airgrew mild and soft, 

And the gay lark sang aloft ; 

And I beard the streamlet flowing, 
And I smelt the wild flow’r blowing, 
And the bee did round me bum, 
Then | knew the spring was come. 
Forth T wandered with delight, 

And I knew when days were bright ; 
When I climb’d the green hill’s side, 
Fancy traced the prospect wide ; 

And ’twas pleasant when I press’d 
The warm and downy turf to rest,— 
Now I never more shall roam 

The many paths around my home ; 
And you will often look in vain, 

Nor hail your wanderer o’er again ; 
Never more on tiptoe creep, 

Where he lay as if asleep. 

Or with low and plaintive moan, 
Humming to himself alone, 

On a bed of wild flowers stretch’d, 
Starting when a kiss you snatch’d, 
Till nature whisper’d ’twas my mother, 
And affection gave another ! 

But ’tis sweeter thus to die, 

With my tender mother by, 

Than to be in lifewlone, 

When she and every friend were gone, 
Mourn not o’er me broken-hearted, , 
Not for long shall we be parted ; 

Soon in vales which ever bloom, 
Which unfading flow’rs perfume, 

In realms of life, o' t and joy, 
You will meet your poor blind boy ! N. 





* It bas been related of some who were recover- 
ed from early blindness, that they evidently expect- 
ed to find those whom affection and kindness had 






































































FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS JOURNAL. 
DEVOTED LOVE. 
** Set me as a sealupon thine heart, as a seal upon 
thine arm: for love is etrong as death.” 


These groves again put on the deep green vest 

Of annual beauty ; but the night wind 

Sighs now among them, and disturbs of their rest, 
As grief disturbs the quiet of the mind. 

hese stars above me—once they looked so bright! 
They do not look so now:—perhaps my eye 

Is dim with watching, many a ling’ring night, 
‘Their silent courses through the bright blue sky, 
This ground beneath is closed in verral pride 

And loveliness—even carpeted o’er 

For me to sit upon and weep —By his side 

I used to walk—but shall not any more. 

Last year, nature was beautiful as now, 

But Spring and Beauty do not always reign : 

A dearth touch’d His fair face, a blight His brow— 
His feet will not imprint her soil again. 


* a * a & * e a 


Just such a night—and sweet and sad it was— 
First of the year dress’d out in gay flow’rs, 

When the cold climate breaks, and Winter thaws, 
And turns it into the gentle May show’rs, 

He told me of his sin, poor Florio ! 

But innocent as harmless dove was he, 

And yet | call’d it sin, though I thought not so— 
A crime of love—the sin of loving me ! 

But when my strange perverseness made the youth 
Fly far beyond the isles of our green sea, 

Much sin transferred to me, I wept the truth, 

And owned me guilty—guiltier far than he. 

Now in a stranger land my fond one strays, 

And gazes on the waning moon—like me— 
Methinks bis chiding eyes come in her rays— 

Ah, Florio! she frowns not thus on thee, 

How long shall mem’ry cheat me? My poor head 
Seems giddy with its many thoughts, all fuir, 
Whether musing on the living or the dead ; 

The dead 2—O recollection comes again, 

And wishes allure, and conscious fear alarms 

No more : this heart disclaims a wish or fear : 

Ile came, the invalid—and, perished in these arms: 
And now my all of life lies lifeless here ! 
Hereafter, often, on a Summer's night, 

As pale’s the sun his uncongenial blaze, 

And sheds the low south moon a pensive light, 
Will maids, whom death, or faithless vow betrays, 
Love much to wander, and soft willows set, 
Around this tranquil spot. ‘Two of them, 
Planted o’er its, propitious dews shall wet, 

And they will grow, and be our living emblem. 
Henceforward sacred be this rock-built seat, 
Sacred, dear youth, this hassock-mound to thee, 
Ev’n mo e than the bow’r where we used to meet 
In happier times, near the sweet thorn tree. 

Now farewell world! and now, my lost one, bear! 
She comes, thy faithful, still to thee to prove 

Her pure affection, thou forever dear, 

Fled joy of Spring, lost hope of life,—my love ! 


’ 
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FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN, 
SONNET, TO WINTER, 
Welcome to thee, in all thy loveliness ! 
What though the flowers of spring no longer 
bloom, 
And summer’s sweets are slumbering in the tomb, 
Stern monitor! I do not love thee less, 
There 1s a grandeur in the raging storm, 
That wheels its course in giant fury by— 
A power—a majesty in yonder sky, 
That spreads its mantle o’er my haggard form. 
Come from thy home upon the mountain’s height, 
Thy brow encircled with eternal snow— 
Bid all the winds of Heaven conflicting blow, 
And urge my spirits on their gloomy fight. 
Come, on the wings of time, that never tire, 
And sweep with hurried hand, tired nature’s trem- 





endeared to them, the most beautiful to the eye. 


bling lyre ! 





